“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Killing for Sport. 


You recently gave an account of a serious acci- 
dent which beiell a member of the so-called 
Westborough Sportsmen’s Club, from a gun in the 

nds of one of the party, while pigeon-shooting. 
The birds, it seems, were let loose from a trap and 
shot on the wing. After the birds passed a cer- 
tain limit any member of the club was free to 
shoot, and it was from a random shot, taking 
place prematurely, or from carelessness, that the 

son was severely, and several others slightly, 
injured. The wounded man certainly has the best 
Wishes of many friends that he may recover with- 
out the loss of an eye, which was feared might be 
the result. 

In the “ Chronotype’s” account of the accident 
the following paragraph appears: ‘“'The day was 
fine, the programme successfully carried out, and 
but for a serious accident, the affair would have 
been a complete success.” Now, what was the 
affair? And what the success desired? Evidently 


a day of sport and pleasure. The sport to con- 
sist of what? Why, pigeon-shooling. Yes, prin- 
cipally pigeon-shooting for sport, for was it not 
the occasion of the autumn field-day of the “ Sports- 
men’s Club”? And what could a “Sportsmen’s 
Club” want a field-day for, except to cater to the 
enjoyment of its members by affording them an 
opportunity to try their skill as marksmen by 
shooting birds? Innocent birds! There would 
not be half the “ sport” in shooting at a target, or 
at “patent pigeons,” as there would be in shooting 
live birds. Fun to the “sportsmen,” but death to 
the poor birds. And there is certainly no fun, or 
sport even, in being wounded by a charge of shot. 
In behalf of the birds and animals, wild and 
domestic, that cannot plead for themselves, I ask 
for mercy. 

Now the writer has nothing to say in criticism 
of the Westborough Sportsmen’s Club. It is 
probably no better and no worse than similar 
organizations elsewhere. But it is of the princi- 
ples of such clubs we wish to speak. Those who 
indulge in the destruction of the lives of animals 
and birds simply for sport, unquestionably com- 
mit a grievous sin. But many indulge in the 
sport of murdering birds and wild animals, and 
think nothing about the horror of it. A dead 
pigeon, bird, duck or squirrel excites no regret, or 
a wounded one no pity. A critical estimate of the 
effect of the shot, or a boast of good-luck, is all. 
Their consciences have never been spiritually 
enlightened and their eyes spiritually opened; 
“they know not what they do.” . . . We bit- 
terly condemn the bull-fights of Spain, yet we 
tolerate prize-fights, buffalo hunts, and the promis- 
cuous slaughter of the innocents all around us 
for sport. “ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy,” applies alike to men 
and animals, for the “quality of mercy is not 
strained.”—Cor. Westborough Chronotype. 


or 


WHEN you have so good a machine as a horse is, 
keep him like a machine, in good condition, with- 
out straining and without exposure to the cold and 
wet when he is not in exercise. The difficulty is to 
get a good team, good all round, well broke, of 
good size, reliable, true and tough, and working 
well together. Such a team is worth something, 
and should be taken care of, for a half-dozen years 
cut off from their time is of importance, to say 
nothing of rematching and rebreaking a new 
pair. 


Vivisection. 


Sir Charles Bell says : “Anatomy isalready looked 
on with prejudice; let not its professors unnecessa- 
rily incur the censures of the humane ; experiments 
have never been the means of discovery, and a 
survey of what has been attempted of late years, 
will prove that the opening of living animals has 
done more to perpetuate error, than to confirm 
the just views taken from anatomy and the natural 
motions.” “T yield to nobody in the 
pleasures I enjoy in the happiness of animals, or 
the disgust with which I look upon cruelty; but 
it is only fair to the subject and to you, to tell you 
that had nothing to do with my relinquishing 
vivisection. It is not likely, with John Aber- 
nethy as a tutor, that I should do much with these 
experiments; but it is only fair to tell you that I 
abandoned them, because I saw their inconclusive- 
ness,” “Therefore not as an advocate of 
our opinions of vivisection, but as an advocate of 
the inductive mode of inquiry, I repudiate all 
methods which involve such a gross violation of 
inductive philosophy as that which creates an 
interference with, and disturbance of, the ordinary 
functions, at the very moment you are making an 
inquiry into their natural action. 1 am, for myself, 
entirely ignorant of any improvement in medicine 
or surgery that has arisen from experiments on 
animals.” 

Mons. Longet says that “experiments upon 
animals of a different species, so far from leading 
to useful results, regarded as human beings, had a 
tendency to mislead. In seeking benefits to man- 
kind, it is necessary to have recourse to patho- 
logical facts, founded on experiments on human 
beings.” Sir Charles Bell, in various other publica- 
tions, asserts the same thing with regard to vivi- 
section perpetuating error, when living animals 
were performed on. 

Dr. Barclay, the celebrated lecturer, and founder 
of the museum of the Edinburgh College of Sur- 
geons, in his book “On the Muscular Motions,” 
speaks with great force as to the fallacies of vivi- 
section, and denounces it as a method of legitimate 
research. Dr. Abercrombie, the greatest physi- 
cian of our time, also declared that experiment had 
given no result that might not have been obtained 
from clinical and pathological observation. M. 
Legallois, one of the greatest French experiment- 
ors, confessed that “he had as many results as 
experiments, and that he abandoned the method 
of research, with regret at having sacrificed a vast 
number of animals, and lost much time.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Death of a F. ** Captain.’’ 


Almost all visitors to Rothesay during the last 
six or seven years will remember “Captain,” a 
small terrier, the property of Mr. Miller, harbor- 
master. Ata tender age ‘‘Captain” became con- 
vinced that a connection of some kind existed 
between a penny and a bun, and aware that if 
possessed of the one he could put himself outside 
of the other, he, endowed with an amount of 
perception and an independence of spirit far 
beyond his years, determined at an early age to 
earn his own livelihood, and afford to visitors 
another means of getting rid of their spare cash. 
He would plant himself in begging posture in 
front of some likely personage, and on receiving a 
coin, trot off to the nearest baker and invest. In 
the selection of the persons before whom he exhib- 
ited he showed an amount of discrimination that 
would have delighted a Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant. His favorites were antiquated ladies, who 
were delighted at the attention shown to them, 
and longed for an opportunity of displaying kind- 
ness; a nursery-maid, with a string of urchins, 
who wished to be amused; or a young man from 
Glasgow, with a sweetheart on hisarm. “Captain” 
knew his game, and when he saw that a coin 
would be forthcoming, his little eyes twinkled and 
his stump of a tail would wag industriously. In 
summer he did well, and when he found the pen- 
nies to be in excess of his appetite he waddled off, 
hid the money in the pier-master’s office or in some 
crevice about the quay, and hobbled back again, 
licking his lips hypocritically, as if he had just 
finished a bun, and was saying, “Thank you; I 
could take another.” His little savings were 
several times ruthlessly appropriated by unscru- 
pulous and drouthy quay porters, and small boys 
whose ideas of mewm and twum had become con- 
fused, but he “dogged” their heels till they 
showed signs of repentance. Latterly the arduous 
task of swallowing 15 or 20 biscuits per day was 
too much jor him. He became so fat he could not 
stand in begging position, and preferred being 
excused from going through the performance of 
tossing the penny into the air and catching it in 
his mouth. His teeth were worn away with the 
coins he had caught, and he had to * bolt” his buns 
without chewing them; but his death was chiefly 
accelerated by the opening of the refreshment- 
rooms on the pier, because visitors insisted on 
seeing their money invested, and would not rec- 
ognize the value of a savings-bank. He died 
ae at the age of eight years, much regretted 

y his owner, to whom he was a source of great 
amusement and little expense, by the quay porters 
who used to draw on his little store, and also by 
the ony J lady who keeps the retreshment-rooms, 
who has lost in him one of her best customers.-—— 
Scotch Paper. 


The Dog and the Baker. 


Sir Walter Scott tells of one of his dogs 
that it one day furiously attacked the baker, 
and was with great difficulty called off. But as 
the dog observed the baker coming every day to 
leave bread for the family, he began to regard 
him in a favorable light, and in time the dog 
and the baker became great friends. One day Sir 
Walter was telling somebody how the dog had 
attacked the baker, and immediately he began 
the story the dog skulked into the corner of the 
room, turned his face to the wall, hung down his 
ears and lowered his tail, and displayed every 
sign of being heartily ashamed of himself. But 
when Sir Walter came to the end of the story, and 
said, “ But Tray didn’t bite the baker,” the dog 
turned round in a moment, jumped and friske 
about, and was evidently quite restored to his 
own good opinion. To try the dog, Scott repeated 
the story in different tones of voice, and in the 
midst even of other conversation; but it was 
always the same. Directly he began, the dog 
crept into the corner, but when he came to “ But 
Tray didn’t bite the baker,” he always capered 
in triumph.—Correspondence Animal 

orld. 


| mals.” 


Lord Chancellor Erskine. 


Erskine’s humanity to animals is perpetuated in 
his bill “For the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
In one of his speeches upon this measure 
he passionately observed: “ As to the tendency of 
barbarous sports of any description whatsoever, 
to nourish the natural characteristic of manliness 
and courage—the only shadow of argument I ever 
heard on such occasions—all I can say is this, that 
from the mercenary battles of the lowest of beasts 
—human boxers—up to those of the highest and 
noblest that are tormented by man for his de- 
grading pastime, I enter this public protest against 
such reasoning. I never knew a man remarkable 
for heroic bearing whose very aspect was not 
lighted by gentleness and humanity; nor a kiil- 
and-eat-him countenance that did not cover the 
heart of a bully or a poltroon.” 

Of many quaint stories illustrating his fine 
tenderness to the mute creation, one may be in- 
serted in this paragraph. Having expostulated 
with a ruflian for violently beating a feeble and 
emaciated horse, he was asked by the rascal, 
“ Why, its my own; mayn't | use it as I please?” 
The man’s tone heightened the insolence of his 
words, and having uttered them he renewed his 
attack upon the poor brute. In a trice Erskine, 
who was armed with a stout cane, gave the offender 
a sound thrashing. ‘“ What right have you to 
strike me?” roared the fellow, beside himself with 
rage and pain. ‘Pooh, man!” replied the chan- 
cellor, “my stick is my own, mayn’t I use it as I 
please ?”—“ Bench and Bar,” by I. L. Bigelow. 


A Chicago Dog Story. 
HOW AN ESCULAPIAN DECEIVED A POLICEMAN—WHAT 
SCIENCE DOEs. 

A poodle had long resided in the family of a 
physician in the southern portion of the city of 
Chicago. He had been well instructed in all the 
little ways that become a dog, and had been cared 
for with that tenderness to which a poodle is 
entitled. Every night he was put in his little 
bed, and having a clear conscience reposed as 
only good poodles can. The little fellow had only 
one fault, but in a republic like ours this was a 
serious crime. He was an aristocrat. 

One day last week, encased in his little red 
jacket, he took a promenade. With indignation 
he beheld a barkeeper’s daughter walking on the 
very pavement which he, the protégé of a learned 
doctor and the endeared dog of all that doctor’s 
family, had selected for his walk. He showed his 
teeth in one moment; in another he buried them 
in the leg of the intruder. The barkeeper said 
that that dog should die, and, that his vow might 
be kept, also got out a warrant for the dog’s 
execution. The warrant was served upon the 
doctor. 

There was consternation in the doctor’s family, 
who would rather lose a limb than give up the dog 
to his bloodthirsty enemies. The doctor recog- 
nized that the warrant was binding, but begged 
of the officer that the poor puppy might die by no 
other hand than his (the doctor’s) own. He would 
kill the victim scientifically, and bring his body to 
the station-keeper as an evidence of his death. 
This was satisfactory. In a few hours the stif- 
fened body of the victim of the barkeeper’s 
daughter was brought to the station-keeper by 
the doctor, who, with tears in his eyes, asked that 
he might take it home and quietly inter it in his 
back yard. 

The majesty of the law having been vindicated, 
the station-keeper didn’t care what became of the 
carcass of the canine, and said so. 

Two days afterward the station-keeper saw that 
very poodle wagging his tail in high glee, and 
barking with great animation. 

The doctor and ether had deceived the station- 
keeper. 


+or- 


THE Prince of Wales won’t trust himself upon 
a young, frisky, untamed elephant while in India. 
He will bestride one whose 300 years have dimin- 
ished the impetuosity of his youth. 


The Musk Deer. 


We were riding slowly along, when directly in 
front of us stood an animal about the size of a full 
grown English greyhound, almost three feet long, 
and standing nearly two feet high at the shoulder. 
It was looking inquiringly at us. It had a small, 
hornless head, ears long and erect, and two tusks 
about three inches long with the thickness of a 
goose quill, sharp-pointed and curving slightly 
backwards, depending from the upper jaw. Its 
legs were long and slender, the toes pointed, the 
hind heels long, and resting on the ground as 
well as the toes; its color of a red-brown with two 
white stripes down the neck and breast. 

“'The musk deer,” exclaimed our guide, excit- 


ly. 

At the sound of his voice the deer started down 
the gentle slope, making most astonishing bounds, 
clearing a space of more than sixty feet at each 


bound, and springing over bushes of considerable _ 


height. 

“They are very sure-footed,” said our guide, 
“and although a forest animal, have, perhaps, no 
equal in travelling over rocky and precipitous 
ground. Where other animals are obliged to 
move slowly and carefully, these deer bound 
quickly and fearlessly, and although often driven 
on rocks, which are thought impassable, they 
invariably find a way in some direction, and never 
miss a footing, or fall unless wounded. 

“They seem to like the cold, and the nearer we 
get to the snow line, the more likely we are to find 
them. They seldom, if ever, lie in the sun even in 
the coldest weather; their forms are always made 
where there is something to shelter them irom its 
rays. In many respects they are not unlike hares 
in habits and economy. Each individual selects 
some particular spot for its favorite retreat, about 
which it remains quietly throughout the day. 
They ec | rest during the day in any place 
where they may happen to be in the morning, but 
in general they return to near the same spot 
almost every evening, making forms in different 
quarters of their retreat, a short distance from 
each other, visiting them in turn. Sometimes they 
‘will lie under the same tree or bush for weeks 
together. They make forms in the same manner 
as hares, where the ground is sloping, levelling 
with their feet a spot large enough for their pur- 
pose.”—F rom “ Romance of Perfume Lands.” 

Incident at Virginia City Fire. 


After the Consolidated Virginia and Ophir 
works were in full blaze, a gentleman whose resi- 
dence is east of the Ophir shaft, and which resi- 
dence had been on fire several times, had finally 
given up that the house must be lost and had 
ceased further exertions. Suddenly he was sur- 
prised to see a mountain quail light at his feet. 
In a moment the bird flew up to his breast and lit 
on his vest. The man unbuttoned two buttons of 
his vest, when the bird ran beneath it and nestled 
close over his heart. He buttoned his coat over 
the bird and then said to himself,“ That means 
that my house can be saved,’ and went to work 
again. Just then the uncertain wind changed, the 
volume of smoke was turned another way, the 
house was saved, and now, next to the children, 
the bird is the highest prized treasure in that 
house. 


>> 


Don’t Quarrel With Your Horse. 
BY JOHN C. DILLON. 


Don’t quarrel with your horse—Because it’s 
mean to quarrel with a strong creature who could 
easily kill you if he wished to do so, but who is 
only anxious to obey your commands, so far as he 
can comprehend them. 

Don’t quarrel with your horse—Because it is 
cruel and foolish to attempt to obtain by force 
what you can much more easily and certainly 
obtain by kindness. 

Lastly, don’t quarrel with your horse—Because, 
if you do, pee will excite the indignation and con- 
tempt of all who understand the nature and proper 
treatment of horses.—Ploughman. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Treatment of Hen Canaries while Moulting. 


Being a lover of dumb animals, I ask you kindly 
to print the following :— 

1st. Keep plenty of saffron in the drinking- 
water. 

2d. Give sopped bread and milk fresh every 
morning. 

8d. Crush a mixture of canary, rape, and a little 
hemp-seed, and give a little fresh every morning. 

4th. Give her water to bathe in when the sun 
shines. 

5th. Be sure she is not infested with parasites— 
bird vermin; if you have any doubt, put a white 
saucer or small vessel containing water under the 
bird when she goes to roost for the night, and if 
she has those tormentors you will see in the morn- 
ing some floating on the water. It is worth your 
while to look at them through a microscope. 

6th. Take some carbolic acid, and put just 
enough water to make it a liquid, aud after clean- 
ing your cage with hot water, put on the carbolic 
acid with a paint brush both on the inside and 
outside of the cage; let it dry in the sun, and it 
will be a sure cure, and no injury to the bird.— 
W. H. Taylor, in Animal World. 


Do plants possess that quality to which, in the 
case of animals, we give the name of instinct ? 
Already experiments are making with the view of 
ascertaining the proper answer to this query. 
The “Garden,” an English serial of high au- 
thority, reports the singular result of one such 
experiment upon climbing plants. When a post 
was set upright near the growing tip of a squash- 
vine, the plant turned to the post; then the post 
was removed and its position in reference to the 
vine was totally altered; and immediately the 
vine changed its course so as to make for the post 
in its new position. This was tried several times, 
but always with the same result; the plant con- 
stantly turned toward the post as the only means 
of support within its reach. Has not a squash- 
vine instinct ? 


An Intelligent Dog. 


Mr. Thomas E. Bent of Sudbury, Mass., is the 
owner of a dog of the Newfoundland and Saint 
Bernard breeds, which seems to be possessed of 
more than ordinary instinct, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that he has had no special training. 
Among other examples of his intelligence, the 
most noticeable seems to be found in his willing- 
hess to act as news-carrier, which duty he has per- 
formed for about two years for his master. ‘The 
residence of Mr. Bent is several rods from the 
main highway, from Wayland to Sudbary, and 
over which Moses Weston’s Wayland and Sudbury 
stage-coach passes every week-day evening shortly 
after six o’clock. By this conveyance Mr. B 
receives a Boston paper, and his faithful canine 
messenger meets the coach each night, picks up 
the paper and carries it to the house of his own 
will, always waiting until he hears the conveyance 
approaching, before leaving home. Once in a 

t while the coach does not arrive at the usual 

our, and, in the event of another heavy wagon 

being on the road, the rattling of which resembles 

that of the stage, the dog goes to meet it and con- 

Sequently gets “fooled.” The dog is about five 
years of age, and is a great favorite. 


Pror. AuGHEY, of Nebraska, thus writes :—* A 
few days ago I was botanizing on Oak Creek, and 
found a swallow which some God-forsaken wretch 

shot a short time previous. I opened its 
stomach and counted the remains of twenty-seven 
grasshoppers and any amount of other matter 
which was evidently ground insects.” 

We think our people have not as yet realized 
the importance and value of the state association 
of sportsmen about to be formed; its importance 
to agricultural interests, or to home surroundings. 
the most important object they have is to protect 
insect-eating birds, and see that the laws are 
enforced which will insure their preservation. 


The Joy of Incompleteness. 
If all our lives were one broad glare 
Of sunlight, clear, unclouded ; 
If all our path were smooth and fair, 
By no soft gloom enshrouded ; 
If all life’s flowers were fully blown 
Without the sweet unfolding, 
And happiness were rudely thrown 
On hands too weak for holding,— 
Should we not miss the twilight hours, 
The gentle haze and sadness ? 
Should we not long for storms and showers, 
To break the constant gladness ? 


If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 
I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 
Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 
Earth would grow cold, and miss indeed 
Its sweetest consolation ; 
If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 
Patience would die, and hope depart— 
Life would be disenchanted. 


And yet in heaven is no more night, 
In heaven is no more sorrow! 
Such unimagined new delight 
Fresh grace from pain will borrow— 
As the poor seed that underground 
Seeks its true life above it, 
Not knowing what will there be found 
When sunbeams kiss and love it, 
So we in darkness upward grow, 
And look and long for heaven, 
But cannot picture it below, 
Till more of light be given. 


4@ 
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Cats. 


Most people think cats are more attached to the 
house than the owner, which I believe is a mistaken 
idea. To be sure they are often found in empty 
houses; but in such cases are they not always 
abandoned there by their owners’ The only cat 
I had occasion to move with me, although 
brought up in the former house, never attempted 
to return to it, and the houses are quite near to 
each other. A house is not complete or homelike 
if the cat is wanting there. I had a cat for some 
five years that used to lick and fondle all the dif- 
ferent batches of kittens about the place, and 
never annoyed any of the pet birds, but, on the 
contrary, allowed them to nestle against his fur. 
He was a first-rate mouser, never would scratch 
any of us, and was very intelligent. Cats can 
live a very long time without food. In August 
last year I was’ advised by the inmates of a 
tenement-house of one being in their well, in some 
cavity at the side, and that it had been there eight 
days. They had tried ropes and other means for 
a rescue, but unavailingly. The well had been un- 
used for years, and was twenty-seven yards deep ; 
but I got a person to go down with a bag, and 
he brought the cat up, and instead of being a 
skeleton and scarcely able to crawl, as I had ex- 
pected to see it, he was quite lively, eat ravenously, 
and ran off. Baskets are much better than bags 
to move them in, not only for the animals, but 
those who carry them, as they are not so much 
frightened, and thus are not able to let you test 
the length of their claws. 


A POLICEMAN at the City Hall yesterday saw a 
boy leading a big dog around, and believing the 
dog to have been stolen, he asked : 

“Boy, where did you get that dog?” 

“To home,” was the prompt reply. 

“How long have you had him?” 

“Oh, ever so long.” 

“You didn’t pick him up anywhere?” 

“No, sir, we raised him from a little child!” 
was the grave answer. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Right Kind of Religion. 


Your article, “ Horses at Church,” in the Decem- 
ber number, reminds me of a story told of my 
father, the late George Hallet. Many years ago, 
on visiting Yarmouth Port, his native place, he 
met an old friend, who said to him, “ Mr. H., I've 
ae religion since I saw you.” “I am glad you 

ave,” said my father; “ but have you got a shed 
at the meeting-house to put your horse in on Sun- 
days?” “No! I have not.” “Well! I guess 
you'd better try again. I think you have not got 
the right kind of religion.” 

This was long before tie days of societies for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; but I have no 
doubt it had a good effect on many men, for the 
story was told all “ along street.” E. H. F. 

SroNE-WALL FarM, LEICESTER, Dec., 1875. 


The Newfoundland Dog, 


So much admired with us, has rather a hard time 
in the land from which it derives its name, and 
where only the pure black species is to be found. 
There it is harnessed to wagon and sleigh, made 
to draw wood and carry heavy burdens on its 
broad back, poorly fed on kad fish and worse 
meat. Consequently many of these fine animals 
go to destruction in their native land. It seems a 
mere loss of words to tell of the noble deeds of 
this brave and generous animal ; for who does not 
know of its love and devotion to its master, its 
watchful care of the helpless infant, its pains- 
taking for the members of the family, its grateful 
remembrance of kiudness, of shipwrecked men 
saved by its courage, ag psn and strength! 
“If any, speak,’ and we will give scores of ex- 
amples to prove that the dog, and especially the 
Newfoundland dog, is worthy of all the love we 
bestow upon him, as a reasoning and intelligent 
being and a sincere friend to man. L. B. U. 


> 


(Communicated. ] 
The Shakers. 


At Pleasant Hill (Ky.), the Shaker. families for 
eighty years have been kind to animals; so that 
flocks of birds come to their porches for crumbs, 
and occasionally pick them from the hands of the 
sisters. One made its nest in a work-basket, and 
hatched its little brood in a room. To unkind 
families they don’t resort, from the law of self- 
preservation. . Ww. P. 
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Lapy Lytron BuLwer cared for her dogs, 
horses, deer and birds, as tradition tells us, with a 
wise, tender, generous humanity—a humanity quite 
worthy of our best lovers of the “animal world.” 
She would keep no servant who was unkind to 
dog or horse. When making inquiries as to the 
character of a groom or coachman, she would say : 
“Tam not anxious to know if the man is clever. 
The first question I wish to ask is this: Is he fond 
of horses?” By her orders, and under her super- 
vision, the deer were liberally supplied with 
winter provisions. As soon as the park became 
short of grass, fodder was always given to them; 
and in addition to their daily meal, they then 
enjoyed a dessert of chestnuts, gathered each year 
from the avenues and shrubberies, and stored up 
for December and January. When we hear ot 
rich men allowing their deer to starve for months, 
so that the poor creatures are often found dead 
in their park for want of food, let us think kindly 
of this departed mistress of Knebworth. The 
heart that is full of love for dumb pensioners can 
never be hard or merciless.—The Argosy. 


In the old days there were angels who came 
and took men by the hand and led them away 
from the city of destruction. We see no white- 
winged angels now. But yet men are led away 
from threatening destruction; a hand is put into 
theirs which leads them forth toward a calm and 
bright land, so that they look no more backward ; 
and the hand may be a little child’s.— Geo. Eliot. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, January, 1876. 


1876. 

The opening of a new year furnishes a good 
opportunity for congratulations for the past, if 
there be reason for them, and for new resolutions 
for the future, if there be need of them. 

Speaking for the Society and the cause, we have 
reason for congratulations in the success of the 
one, and the favor extended to the other. Few, if 
any, reforms have made more rapid progress in 
this country, and few societies have been more 
encouraged by the favor of so many friends. 

The centennial year is a fitting period in which 
to show the country and the world the extent of 
the field, and how it has been worked. If we 
renew our resolve to faithfully execute the wishes 
of our friends, as far as our means will allow, it 
would seem to suffice. That we have been gen- 
erously sustained we admit, but our directors are 
controlled in their expenditures by the possible 
falling off of our income, owing to the pressure of 
the times. 

That we do not oftener find our Society in the 
list of humane associations which are remem- 
bered by bequests, has been a matter of surprise 
to our friends, but it does not discourage us, but 
leads us to believe that the lives of our friends 
who have remembered us are spared, and the 
token is only postponed. 

It is a happy omen when we see our ideas being 
introduced into schools and other educational in- 
stitutions. The results, if not immediate, will be 
permanent, and the next generation will reap the 
advantage. 

If the real beneficiaries, the animals, could give 
voice to their appreciation of the increased kind- 
ness bestowed upon them, it would make the new 
year a day of jubilee. ; 

We extend to all our members, readers, friends, 
everybody, the wish that they may have only so 
much shadow in their lives, as shall make the 
brightness more apparent. 


Prizes for Composition. 

The Hudson County (Jersey City) Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have offered 
three gold and silver medals as prizes to the pupils 
of the grammar schools of that city for the best 
composition on “ Cruelty to Animals.” 

The Board of Education indorse the movement. 
The prizes will be awarded in March. 


Watering-Troughs in New Hampshire. 

In some parts of New Hampshire, perhaps in 
all, three dollars per annum is allowed to all per- 
sons who maintain a free drinking-trough on the 
public highway. 

No Report.—Too many of our agents report 
“ No cases this quarter.” There is no town in the 
State where somebody is not driving a horse that 
is suffering from galls, lameness or other dis- 
ability. The case may not need prosecution, but 
it needs investigation and warning, and such 
action should be reported. 

WILL our agents report the number of watering- 
troughs in each of their towns? Please include 
it in your next report. 


Cruelty to Children. 

Chapter 279, Acts of 1874, provides that no 
license shall be granted by the mayor and alder- 
men or selectmen, for an exhibition at which chil- 
dren under fifteen years are employed as acrobats, 
contortionists, or in any feats of gymnastics or 
equestrianism. 

The cruelties practised upon some children, in 
training them for these exhibitions, and the pain 
they sometimes suffer during their performance, 
are sufficient reasons for a statute forbidding them. 

Although this subject is not especially ours, we 
interfered in a recent case where some children- 
acrobats were performing at the Howard Athe- 
num, and stopped the performance. 

As there is no penalty for such a performance, 
we had to operate through the City Committee on 
Licenses, who had the power to revoke the license, 
and would have done so, if the performance had 
not been withdrawn. To perform without a license 
subjects the performer to a penalty, but the only 
penalty for breaking a license is to take it away. 

We hope other town and city authorities will 
bear this statute in mind. 

Kindness Rewarded. 

Henry M. Thompson, driver of the four-horse 
team of the Taunton Brick Company, has had 
charge of the team for several years. They show 
such “ marks of gentle treatment, careful driving, 
and thorough care while performing the hardest 
kind of labor,” that the Taunton Humane Society 
desired to express their appreciation of his con- 
duct. They have, therefore, presented him a 
seal-skin cap, gloves and collar. The Taunton 
“Gazette” aptly remarks, that it was a present 
showing “ that even in the humblest avocations 
of life, one who does his duty to man or beast, 
unselfishly, cannot fail to make friends.” 


Cockatoo, not Paroquet. 

In our last paper a communication appeared 
intending to criticise bird-dealers for plucking 
cockatoos. By a mistake, the word “ paroquet” 
was substituted. Readers will please notice the 
mistake. 

We fear that dealers in birds do not view this 
cruelty correctly ; but we hope we shall have no 
occasion to interfere with this practice, for we 
trust it will be abandoned. 


Mr. ANGELL lectured, December 2d, in the city 
hall, Keene, N. H., and a Society was formed; 
December 11th, before the State Normal School at 
Framingham; December 20th, before the Cam- 
bridge Ladies’ Association; and December 28th, 
addressed the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston. 

CHARLES DupLEY WARNER thinks that the 
Italian mosquitoes are more intelligent than the 
American ones, saying that the mosquito in Venice, 
who has had civilized ancestors for 1,000 years, is 
a very different animal from the mosquito of our 
western prairies. He is alert, cautious, cunning, 
and trained to get his living with the least possible 
danger. 


TuE best Way to represent to life the manifold 
uses of friendship is to cast and see how many 
things there are which a man cannot do for him- 
self. 


Horse-Sheds at Churches. 

How often these are found with boards off the 
back side, so that there is a draught upon the horses 
in winter, worse in its effects than if left entirely 
outside. Will our friends look at. those at their 
church next Sunday and see how they are? Will 
they notify their neighbors if theirs need repairs, 
and be sure to repair their own? We think One 
who is an exemplar for all of us, did not deem it 
sinful to get an animal out of a ditch on the Sab- 
bath; and we think no Christian need to hesitate 
to make an examination on Sunday which shall 
lead to the comfort of his own or his neighbor's 
animals. We know a lady who pays for the use 
of a stall in a stable, while at church, so that two 
other persons can have the free use of two horse- 
sheds which she owns. Let the Sunday following 
the receipt of this paper be shed-inspection day all 
over the State! 

Since the above was in type, we find the follow- 
ing in the “ Vineland (N. J.) Journal” :— 


“We are glad to learn that at the recent meet- 
ing of S. P. C. A., action was taken regarding the 
erection of horse-sheds for the use of farmers 
coming into towns with their teams. It is only 
within a very short time that there has been any 
place that horses could be sheltered free of ex- 
pense, either on Sunday or week-days, while their 
owners were at church or attending to business. 
The Methodist Church has recently evinced real 
practical Christianity in putting up a series of 
sheds on its grounds for Sunday use. But this is 
only a small part of what should be done. Not 
only should every church do the same thing, but 
there should be some general place of shelter for 
horses on week-days, on inclement days and even- 
ings, when either business or pleasure brings 
their owners into town. One of our clergymen, 
on last Sabbath, in giving a notice of a society 
meeting for the election of trustees, expressed the 
hope that men foreordained to build horse-sheds 
would be chosen. He sharply rebuked the in- 
humanity and selfishness of his people in leaving 
their horses to shiver in the cold blasts of winter, 
while they, engaged in religious worship, were 
comfortably and warmly housed inside.” 


A Horseless World. 

A Western paper amuses itself in this way: 
What a queer world it would be! No dray-horse 
or cart-horse in the streets; no race-horse sweep- 
ing over the track ; no cavalry horse on the battle- 
field; no lady’s palfrey proudly prancing; no 
mustang on the plains; no Shetland pony; no 
Canadian sleigh horse; no canal-boat horse, or 
artillery horse ; no stallion in Kentucky ; no horse 
for Sheridan to ride, or Grant to drive, or Mazeppa 
to fly with. A horseless world wouldn’t be the 
world to which we have been accustomed. We 
should miss the kindly face of the animal which 
has been called the “friend of man”; which has 
served him so faithfully; which has performed 
his hardest work for him; which has helped him 
to fight his battles; wHich has done so much to 
render life enjoyable, and which has been so 
cruelly treated by the hard-hearted. 


4@> 


A HORSE now owned in Westfield, Mass., for 
some time belonged to Capt. Charles Babcock, of 
Collinsville, Conn., who sold him several years 
ago, since which time he has passed through the 
hands of different owners. Capt. Babcock a few 
days ago called to see his old friend, and found 
him loose in the stable. On saying to him, “ Bill, 
come and see me,” the horse at once came up to 
him, giving unmistakable signs of recognition. 
The Captain said, Bill, give us your paw,” when 
the horse immediately placed his right fore foot in 
the hand of his former owner. ’ 
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Keene (N. H.) Society. 

[Organized December 2, 1875.] 
President.—Rev. W. O. White. 
Vice-Presidents.—W. P. Wheeler, E. A. Webb. 
Treasurer.—R. Stewart. 

Secretary.—Mrs. L. M. Handerson. 

Executive Committee.—Col. Solon A. Carter, Mrs. 
R. H. Porter, Dr. Thomas E. Hatch, Mrs. T. M. 
Edwards, J. R. Beal, Mrs. S. D. Osborne, C. T. 
Buffum, Mrs. O. G. Dort, Hon. Horatio Colony, 
Mrs. S. G. Griffin. 

[We regret to announce that within two weeks 
after the above organization Mrs. Handerson died 
of pneumonia. It is a serious loss to our cause in 
that locality, for Mrs. H. was the originator of the 
movement there. She wrote us last summer that 
if her life was spared a society should be forined 
in Keene. She lived only to see it organized, but 
was not spared to see the fruits of its work. 
But we are grateful that she was permitted to 
begin the work, and we trust her associates will 
imitate her earnestness and her perseverance. | 

Or Mrs. Handerson the “ Keene Sentinel” says: 
“Not often does God put into mortal frame so sweet 
a spirit as the one he has just taken to himself,— 
a spirit so overflowing with life and love, that we 
cannot feel it quenched or dimmed, although it 
has passed from sight. Called in her short life to 
bear and suffer much, her faith and love carried 
her triumphantly through it all. She was ‘full 
of good works,’ among the last of which was the 
formation of ‘The Society for the Protection of 
Animals,’ a humane work, very near her heart, of 


which she only saw the beginning, but which will 
stand as a memorial of her.” 


or 


Keene, N. H. 

We were glad to see the city hall filled on 
Thursday last (Dec. 2), to listen to the address of 
George T. Angell, the president of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Mr. Angell held the attention of the 
audience for an hour and a half, while he showed by 
argument, anecdote, and illustration, the claim our 
dumb friends and fellow-creatures have upon us 
for sympathy and kind treatment. Many of his 
statements were drawn from the latest authorities 
on sanitary science, and proved conclusively that 
many of the diseases which afflict humanity have 
their origin in the neglect and brutal treatment 
of animals destined for our food. That a great 
improvement has taken place in the care of ani- 
mals during their transportation from their feed- 
ing grounds to the markets, within the past few 
years, he admitted, but he showed most conclu- 
sively that the work in that direction was far from 
being finished. When our people are thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity of killing for food only 
healthy animals which go to meet their death 
“without foreknowledge and without fear,” many 
of the sad cases of sickness and death which now 
trouble medical science to treat will disappear. 
The overworked horse and ox, the affectionate 
dog, and all the domestic animals which depend 
upon man for care and food, will reap the first 
benefit from Mr. Angell’s efforts ; but the greatest 
gain will be the humanizing effect upon the hearts 
of all those who make his lessons a part of their 
daily lives, and treat their dumb friends as they 
would be treated. After the address the audience 

assed a vote of thanks to Mr. Angell for his able. 
nteresting and instructive address,’ and at his 
suggestion proceeded to form a society fur the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals (see list of officers 
above). We trust that the officers of the society 
will organize at once and appoint a suitable 
agent, so that the law nowstanding on our stat- 
ute-book may be enforced against all those who 
practise cruelty to animals.— Keene Sentinel. 


All Hail, Connecticut! 

At last it seems as if our sister State had begun 
to wake up, and take action, in one direction at 
least, towards forwarding our cause in that State. 
The Society there was chartered in vain, so far as 
active work is concerned, and we have never been 
able to find any one ready to take hold and organ- 
ize it. 

Failing in this, we are glad that one Sunday 
school has set an example which may be followed 
in Connecticut and other States. 

The following account of a Sunday-school Con- 
cert at the “ East Church,” New Haven, will be 
interesting and suggestive :— 


“We had our Dumb Animal Sunday-school Con- 
cert December 19th, and it was quite a success. 
Everybody seemed pleased,—perhaps, in part, be- 
cause it was a novelty. For myself, I was de- 
lighted to think that perhaps it might be the tiny 
seed that would germinate, spring up and by and 
by bear much fruit in New Haven. Who knows? 

“ The exercises consisted of recitations ; beautiful 
extracts,—most of them clipped from ‘Our Dumb 
Animals’; singing of appropriate pieces by the 
school; other musical entertainments, and a dia- 
logue composed for the occasion, —Subject, ‘Shall 
we have a Humane Society?’ An interesting ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Dr. J. Wechler, the 
Jewish Rabbi, who is interested in the work of 
your Society. 

“ At the morning service, Rev. R. P. Hibbard, the 
pastor, preached an appropriate sermon from those 
beautiful words of our Saviour,— Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’” 


NEW AGENTS 
APPOINTED SINCE OUR LAST PUBLISHED LIST. 


Thomas Harris. 
Samuel Snow. 


Barnstable, . 
Hyannis, . 


Chelmsford (North), 
Fall River, 


Charles L. Fuller. 

Henry C. Braley,* James E. 
Larkin.* 

- Moulton Batchelder. 

Charles H. Cutting. 


Brimfield (East), . Joseph H. Davis. 


Lawrence, 


C. F. Morse.* 

J. C. Kennedy (transf’d from 
W. Newton), Geo. W. Rigby. 

Newton Upper Falls, . Frank E. Tucker. 

Newton (West), . S.R. Urbino, R. L. Hinds. 


° 
Marlborough, . 
Newton,. 


North Reading, . Henry H. Dame. 
Northampton, e Aaron C. Barton. 


Northbridge, . 
(Whitinsville, P. 0.) Henry A. Cook. 
William M. Mill. 


Spencer, - Nathaniel Myrick. 
Sturbridge 

(Fiskdale, P. 0.) 5 John A. Gould. 
Waltham, . Arthur Towne. 
Wareham, . Alexander Swift.* 
Wayland, Horace Heard. 
West Brookfield, . . Horace W. Bush. 
Winchester, . « 2. W.. Swan. 


AGENTS RESIGNED, DIED, OR DISCONTINUED. 


Acton, Horace Cowdry, M. D. 
Barnstable, . F. B. Goss. | 

Boxford, Daniel S. Gillis. 
Charlestown, . Charles A. Cannon. 
Clarksburg, . Joseph D. Clark. 
Douglas, . William M. Gardner. 
East Bridgewater, Benjamin Siddall. 

A. P. Sampson. 


Fall River, . 
Fitchburg, Amos B. Day. 


Holliston, = John M. Batchelder. 
Lawrence, . Melvin Beal. 

Lee, . ‘ ‘ Moses H. Pease. 
Newbury port, W. Fitts. 


J. B. Annette. 
George J. Curtis. 
H. N. Sampson. 
George B. Hooker. 
S G. Purinton. 
Elias Hall. 
Aurelius Fowler. 


Newton, . 
Newton Corner, 
Northampton, 
Sherborn, 
Somerset, 
Spencer, 
Tolland, . 


Uxbridge, . Charles A. Irons. 
Warren, . . George Burbank. 
Wayland, Charles W. Moore. 


Jerome Mossman. 
F. H. Johnson. 


* County Agents. 


West Brookfield, : 
Winchester, . 


CASES INVESTIGATED 


By OFFICE AGENTS IN DECEMBER. 


Whole number of complaints, 115; viz., overloading 1; beat- 
ing, 5; driving when lame and galled, 20; failing to provide 
ig food and shelter, 32; torturing, 5; abandoning, 1; driv- 
ng when diseased, 3; cruelty in transportation, 14; general 
cruelty, 34. 

Remedied without prosecution, 28; not substantiated, 25; not 
found, 9; under investigation, 4; prosecuted, 5; convicted, 5; 

ending Dec. 1, 1; disposed of, 1; nol. pros’d, 1; warnings 
ssued, 44. 

Animals killed, 17; temporarily taken from work, 15. 


FINEs. 
From Justices’ Courts.—Mansfield (3 cases), $30; Arlington, 


District Court.—Southern Middlesex (2 cases), $20. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, aga will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 


J. Freeman Clarke, $10; Samuel G. Simpkins, $5; Mrs. C. A. 
Joy, $5; Mrs. Joshua Murdock, $3; Miss A. Wigglesworth, 
20; Mrs. M. B. Marett, $50; Mrs. Lucy Shaw, $5; Mrs. L. 
Maria Child, $20. 
SUBSCRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Miss Mary Shannon, John P. Wingate, T. W. Lawford, Miss 
Lucia Hollis, 8. W. Hatheway, C. B. Caldwell, C. A. Church, 
George Frost, D. C. Robinson, M. R. Steele, E. 8. Barney, Miss 
Adeline May, Josiah Gilson, Mrs. Gibson, Mrs. Hazen Ayer, 
Mrs. J. B. Clement, James R. Faulkner, Willie Keyes, Miss May 
Gillette, William Fales, Mrs. Josiah Quincy, E. Hervey, Master 
Abbott, Charles Pease, Mrs. Danicl Dodge, Mrs. Marcus Holmes, 
Henry Fuller, Jr., Miss E. H. Pearson, Mrs. R. W. Stackpole, 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Mrs. E. Cushman. Miss Helen Willard, 
$2; Miss A. T’. Dana, $4; D. W. Coe, 50 cents; Mrs. M. H. 
Hilles, $5; Paul Wentworth, $6; East Church Sunday School, 
New Haven, Conn., $6. 

ENGLISH MAGAZINES, 60 CENTS EACH. 

Edith Buffum, E. C. Fitz, George Pigott, N. S. Robinson, 
Samuel G. Thaxter, Alice T. Pickford, Eliza 8, Graves, Eliza 
Sutton, Howard Richards, E. E. Thorndike, Warren J. Child, 
Annie P. Stearns, Agnes W. Endicott, Augusta R. Endicott, 
Grace E. Endicott. Unitarian Sunday School, Peabody, $1.20; 
J. D. K. Willis, $1.20; Mrs. R. W. Emerson, $1.20. 

Horse Stables. 

The breathing of pure air is necessary to the 
existence and the health of man and beast It is 
comparatively lately that this has been admitted, 
even in the management of our best stables. They 
have been close and hot and foul, instead of airy 
and cool and wholesome. 


If there is a loft above the stable, the ceiling 
should be plastered, or tarred paper placed between 
the floors, in order to prevent the foul air from 
penetrating to the hay above, and injuring both its 
taste and its wholesomeness. 

If the stable is closed, the air will not only be 
hot, but foul. The breathing of every animal 
contaminates it; and when in the course of the 
night, with every aperture stopped, it passes again 
through the lungs, the blood cannot undergo its 
proper and healthy change; digestion will not be 
so perfectly performed, and all the functions of 
life are injured. Let the owner of a valuable 
horse think of his passing twenty or twenty-two 
out of twenty-four hours in this debilitating at- 
mosphere. Nature does wonders in enabling 
every animal to accommodate itself to the situa- 
tion in which it is placed; and the horse that lives 
in the stable-oven suffers less from it than would 
scarcely be conceived possible, but he does not 
and cannot possess the power and the hardihood 
which he would acquire under other circumstances. 

The air of the improperly close and heated 
stable is still contaminated by the substances 
gathered there, which rapidly ferment and give 
out stimulating and unwholesome vapors. en 
a person first enters an ill-managed stable, and 
especially early in the morning, he is annoyed, 
not only by the heat of the confined air, but by a 
pungent smell, resembling hartshorn; and can he 
be surprised at the inflammation of the eyes, and 
the chronic cough, and the disease of the lungs, 
by which the animal, who has been all night shut 
up in this vitiated atmosphere, is often attacked ; 
or if glanders and farcy should occasionally break 
out in such stables ?— Selected. 


| | 
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Children’s Department. PRINCE ALBERT’S EGYPTIAN DONKEY. 


Drowning the Squirrel. 
Little boys are often cruel because 


Prince Albert’s Egyptian Donkey. 

The royal family of England have 
shown great interest in animals, and 
in the Royal Society for their protec- 
tion. Queen Victoria is a constant 
friend to this cause; and her sons 
and daughters attend the public 
meetings of the Society, and bestow 
the rewards to the scholars for 
compositions. 

It is of great advantage to this 
movement for such people to favor 
it, as it is in this country, where 
men and women of intelligence and 
good character show an interest in 
it, and where good boys and girls 
condemn cruelty to animals. The 
donkey represented in the cut looks 
as if he had been well treated, and 
enjoyed himself. In this country, 
especially in New England, these 
animals are not used or appreciated 
as they are on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There, people seem to be- 
come attached to them, as we do to 
horses, and have exhibitions and 
premiums, as at agricultural shows 
in this country. To us they do not 
seem as interesting as other animals, 
but are none the less deserving of 
kind treatment on that account. 

A Funny Sight. 


On a recent visit to the country, 
we stopped at a gentleman’s house, 


they do not think. “When I was 
about six years old,” writes a gentle- 
man, “on going to school one morn- 
ing, a ground squirrel ran into his 
hole in the road before me. [ 
thought, ‘ Now I shall have fine fun.’ 
As there was a stream just at hand, 
I determined to fill the hole with 
water, and force the little animal to 
come out, so that I might kill it. I 
was soon pouring water in on the 


gle, and said,‘ Ah! my fellow, I 
soon have you out now.’ Just then! 
heard a voice behind: ‘ Well, my boy, 
what have you got there?’ I turned, 
and saw one of my neighbors, a 
ood old man, with long, white 
ocks, that had seen many winters, 
‘Why,’ said I, ‘there is a ground 
squirrel in here, and I am going to 
drown him out.’ Said he, ‘Jonathan, 
when I was a little boy, more than 
fiity years ago, I was engaged one 
day just as you are, drowning a 
squirrel ; and an old man said to me, 
“You are a little boy; now if you 
were down in a narrow hole like 
that, and I should come and pour 
water in to drown you, would you 
not think me cruel? God made that 
little squirrel, and life is as sweet to 
it as it is to you. Why torture to 
death a little innocent creature that 
God has made?” More than forty 
years have since passed, and I have 
never forgotten what the good man 
said, nor have I ever since wantonly 
killed the least animal for amuse- 
ments.’ ”’—Child’s World. 
Sambo and Tabby. 

We find in an exchange a true 

story, by M.O.J., of a puppy named 


who showed us a litter of four 


little kittens, all of whom had been taken charge [Contributed.] 
of by an old hen, who would drive off the tT y's Friend 
mother-cat every time she would show herself. 
The old hen “clucks, clucks” to the kittens as if edineen 
*Home,” said Tommy, ‘as fast as | can”; 
to them for food, and does her best to shelter them “ But the storm is coming with blinding snow, 
under her protecting wings when night begins to Do you know, little man, which way to go ”? 
from the different nature of her adopted children ha the 
to that of the chicken, she seems very proud of But I’m in a hurr, y, 80 I must go: 
them, and will undoubtedly feel very sad (for a 
hen) when they get so large that they will aban- Little Tommy ran, with a merry face. 
don her.—Ezchange. But the dreary storm came on apace, 
And when by my fireside, bright and warm, 
er I wondered if Tommy was safe from the storm. 
Bite Bigger, Billy.’ thought he knew 
‘he forest-path; but the storm-wind blew, 
One day a gentleman saw two boys going ws j And the clouds were dark, while the drifting snow 
the street in New York. They were barefooted. Covered the wag hits fost chewid go. 
Their clothes were ragged and dirty, and tied to- But Tommy was brave, as I think you will say, 
gether by pieces of string. One of the boys was 
5 eet an ands ha rozen he crie 
pertectly happy over a half-withered bunch of “ Oh, father, I’m lost!” Not an echo replied,— 
flowers, which he had just picked up in the 
ear,” thought Tommy, “if I should die! ” 
“T say, Billy,” said he to his companion, “ wasn’t Then he whistled and wuleel, then whistled again, 
somebody real good to drop these ’ere posies jest And tried to push on, like bigger men, 
where I could find them? And they're so pooty 
q win at cried! 
and nice! Look sharp, Billy; mebbe you'll find And what is this little thing at his side? 
something bimeby.” Tommy stooped to find out, he had never a fear; 
again say oly, a **Come home, little Tommy!” Miss Puss seemed to sa: 
“Oh! jolly, Billy! if there ain't most half a “Come home, for ‘tis cold, V'll show you the way!” 
ch! *Cause you ain’t found nothing, you may And surely she seemed the right path to know, 
ite first.” Making round foot-prints over the snow. 
Billy was just going to take a very little taste Now soon little Tommy was happy and warm 
of it, when his companion said :— By from the storm! 
nd telling her how little Kitty had come | 
P go bigger, Billy ’ mebbe we'll find another Through the cold and the snow to show him his home. | 
That shows how a hungry boy was glad to get | Tommy.” ead mater she fur, 
hold of half of a cast-away peach ; but, better still, She will follow the voice of her friend, and has shown 
there is a lesson of generosity in it. Watchful kindness and love in return for your own.” | 


Sambo, and a kitten named Tabby, 
that grew up together and became excellent 
friends. Sambo had a house made for him in 
the yard, which reached down to the edge of the 
river near by. 


After a while Tabby had two kittens, which, 
she took in her mouth, and put them into Sambo’s 
house. There all four slept together. 

During a heavy rain, which lasted several days, 
the river overflowed its banks. The water covered 
the stable-yard, and the dog’s house floated away 
down the river. 

Sambo came home with a dripping coat, but 
nothing was seen of Tabby or the kittens. For 
some time afterwards he jumped into the river 
every day, and swam away. He was always out 
two or three hours. He would beg for food, and, 
though he was well supplied every day, he grew 
very thin. 

One day his owner went out on the river with 
some friends, in a row-boat. The dog went, too, 
and seemed very happy. After a while the boat 
came near a little island, and Sambo jumped out 
and swam to land. What was the surprise of the 
party when Tabby and her kittens came runnin, 
to meet them! The lady landed, and call 
Tabby; she seemied very glad to see her friend, 
but the kittens had grown wild, and ran away. 
While they were rubbing against Sambo, the lady 
—— them, and she took all her pets home in the 

oat. 

The little house, as it floated down the river, 
must have been caught among the reeds, or de- 
tained in some such way, at the island, lon 
enough for pussy and her kittens to land, an 
afterwards have been borne on again by the cur- 
rent. The good dog had carried the food that 
was given him, every day, all the way to the 
island, and kept Tabby and her kittens from 
starvation. 


poor squirrel. I could hear it = . 
will 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Presents for the Birds. 

One of our exchanges suggests that birds 
ought to have a Christmas tree as well as children. 
If that has been overlooked, the idea might be car- 
ried out, and call it a “ Winter Token.” This is 
the way proposed by the article named :— 


“Take a green bough and fix it firmly in a box 
or flower-pot of earth, and adorn it with garlands 
of pop-corn and red cranberries, and garnish it 
with cold boiled eggs, lumps of sugar, and other 
things that birds like. A green lettuce-leaf will 
be very acceptable, now that all green things are 
buried under the snow. If you fasten a little sheaf 
of wheat for a plume at the top of your tree the 
birds will help themselves to the kernels. Don’t 
forget some bits of juicy apple for a relish. Put 
your tree where you can see it plainly from the 
window, without being so near as to startle the 
timid creatures, and see if the birds won’t appre- 
ciate it.” 


How Much Like Some Boys. 
A FABLE. 


“Put the pone horse in the plough,” said the 
farmer; and very much pleased he was to be in a 
team with Dobbin and the gray mare. It was a 
long field, and gayly he walked across it, his nose 
upon Dobbin’s haunches, having hard work to 
keep at so slow a pace. 

“Where are we going now?” he said, when he 
got to the top of the hill. “This is very pleasant.” 

“Back again,” said Dobbin. 

“ What for?” said the young horse, rather sur- 
prised ; but Dobbin did not answer. 

“What are we going back for?” he asked, turn- 
ing round to the gray mare. 

“Keep on,” said she, “or we shall never get to 
the bottom, and you'll have the whip at your 
heels.” 

“Very odd, indeed,” said the young horse, who 
thought he had enough of it, and was not sorry 
he was coming to the bottom of the field. Great 
was his astonishment when Dobbin again turned, 
and proceeded at the same pace up the field again. 

“How long is this going on?” he asked ot the 
mare. 

“Keep up, I tell you, or you'll have me on your 
heels.” 

When the top came, and another turn, and the 
‘bottom, and another turn, the poor young horse 
was in despair; he grew quite dizzy, and was 
glad to shut his eyes, that he might get rid of the 
sight of the same ground so continually. 

“Well,” said he, when the gears were taken off, 
“if this is your ploughing, I hope I shall have no 
more of it.” But his hopes were vain; for many 
days he ploughed, till he got, not reconciled to it, 
but tired of complaining of the weary, monot- 
onous work. 

In the hard winter, when comfortably housed in 
the warm stable, he cried out to Dobbin, as he 
was eating some delicious oats, “I say, Dobbin, 

this is better than ploughing; do you remember 
that field? I hope I shall never have anything to 
do with that business again. What in the world 
could have been the use walking up a field just for 
the sake of walking down again? It’s enough to 
make one laugh to think of it.” 

“How do you like your oats?” said Dobbin. 

“Delicious!” said the young horse. 

“Then please to remember, if there were no 
ploughing, there would be no oats.” 
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ALways say a kind word if you can, if only 

t it may come in, perhaps, with singular op- 
portuneness, entering some mournful man’s dark- 
ened room like a beautiful fire-fly, whose happy 
circumvolutions he cannot but watch, forgetting 
his many troubles.— Helps. 
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BE not a coward, who leaves the near duty that 
is as cruel to grasp as a nettle, and flies to gather 
the far-off duty that will flaunt in men’s eyes like 
sunflower. 


The Sale. 
BY E. B. SMITH. 
Out where the winter stores are piled, 
Under the cattle-sheds roofed with hay, 
Snugly sheltered from wind and rain, 
Scores of chickens are tucked away. 


“ There’s quite too many,” the farmer says, 
“To keep thro’ the winter, long and cold; 
As one of the neighbors wants to buy, 
I guess a dozen’ll have to be sold.” 


Two little maidens hear the news, 
And with troubled voices, grave and low, 
The whole day long they try to decide, 
Which of their cherished pets may go. 


Forth in the darkness the farmer goes, 
Swinging his old-fashioned lantern of tin; 
And the children scan their feathered friends, 

By the light of the candle set within. 


“ That is our Brassy, and she can’t go; 
And that is Marigold, my dear pet; 

And that is Snowflake, well, I don’t know, 
I ’spose we could spare her—and yet—” 


And the father hears the troubled tone, 
And glances askant at the grieving face, 
With, “ Never mind, child, we will try again” ; 
Snowflake is lifted back to her place. 


“ And that is Miss Barrel, poor old thing, 
Long time ago her feet she froze, 

Folks that are buying chickens, you know, 
Don’t want hens without any toes.” 


“‘ Mebbe they’d like her, now, first-rate ; 
Just the thing in a garden patch.” 

“But then, if they shouldn’t feed them good, 
Poor Miss Barrel never could scratch.” 


Wonderful logic! it wins the day. 
“ And that is Ebony, let me see, 
Yes, I guess she will have to go; ” 
Smoothing the feathers regretfully. 


Patient and kind the farmer waits, 
And the children linger o’er every one; 
But he turns at last with a sigh of relief, 
And the long and troublesome task is done. 


Under the cattle-sheds roofed with straw, 
Still the chickens are left by the score; 
‘‘ Father,” the two little maidens say, 
“ We can’t possibly spare any more.” 
—Little Corporal. 


tor 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A man named Sphlen, on 
F Street, between 8th and 9th, northwest, poured 
kerosene oil on a rat, set it on fire, and let the rat 
loose in the street to burn to death. Many people 
witnessed the scene, and some gentleman present 
killed the animal and reported the case to Mr. 
Gatchell, who had a warrant issued for Sphlen. 
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Mutron.—A Manchester marketman 
undertook to fool “ Horace Greeley,” a watch-dog 
of the United States and Canada Express Com- 
pany, in Manchester, last week, by taking his dime 
and neglecting to give him some meat. Horace 
evidently didn’t understand why his goods were 
not forthcoming, but waited patiently, keeping a 
sharp eye on the young man all the while and 
following his every movement. After a few min- 
utes spent in this way he began to comprehend, 
and decided to play a little joke in return. So he 


coolly walked up to the bench, seized a quarter of |- 


lamb, and waltzed away with indignation and 
triumph depicted in every wag of his tail; while 
the practical joker was left to reflect sadly upon 
the uncertainty of all things human and canine. 


“PROFESSOR,” said a student in pursuit of 
knowledge concerning animals, “why does a cat, 
when eating, turn her head first one way and then 
another?” “For the reason,” replied the professor, 
“that she cannot turn it both ways at once.” 


Stable and Farm. 


Watering Poultry. 

It is the belief of the writer that many of the 
diseases incident to poultry are due to neglect in 
= them with pure water; particularly do 

believe such to be the cause in the majority of 
instances where chicken cholera prevails. The 
omission to furnish fowls with suitable drinking- 
water is one of the worst features of cruelty 
animals. It is a neglect that is decidedly adverse 
to success, hence tends to diminish individual 
fancy for fowls, and works detriment to poultry 
interests. Those whom we occasionally hear say 
that “ there is no profit in poultry” are not qualified 
to have the management of the same, and in their 
attentions may be classed with the thriftless and 
ae parties who keep fowls that get drink 
only when it rains.—Fanciers’ Journal. 


How Much Work a Horse Can Do. 

At the meeting of the British Association at 
Dublin, Mr. Charles Bianconi, of Caspel, read a 
paper relative to his extensive car establishment, 
after which a gentleman stated that at Pickford’s, 
the great English carrier’s, they could not work a 
horse more than ten miles a day, and wished to 
hear Mr. Bianconi’s opinion on the subject. Mr. 
B. stated he found by experience, he could better 
work a horse eight miles a day for six days in the 
week, than six miles a day for seven days. By 
not working on Sunday, he effected a saving of 
12 per cent. Mr. Bianconi’s opinion on this point 
is of the highest importance, for he has over nine 
hundred horses working sixty-seven conveyances, 
which daily travel four thousand two hundred and 
forty-four miles. It is also the result of forty- 
three years’ experience.— Scientific American. 
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A Practical Man on the Management of Horses. 


My opinion (based on an experience of upwards 
of forty years) is, that horses are not naturall 
vicious, and if a universal system of patience, kind- 
ness, gentleness, and firmness were practised, they 
peas become perfectly steady and quiet. We 
should hear nothing of vicious and unmanageable 
horses; an incredible amount of suffering would 
be avoided, and the cause of humanity promoted. 
I beg to submit, sir, to you my firm conviction 
that if publicity were given to such opinions, as 
emanating from your society, based on evidence 
received from practical men, it would be a means 
of promoting the object they have in view.—Cor 
Animal World. 


FARMERS will now have time to “ get acquainted 
with their stock,” and if they are wise they will 
improve the opportunity. In training youn 
cattle, especially, gentleness and familiarity an 
patience will go a deal further than any of the 
old “ breaking” expedients. Coax them with a 
tit-bit of food; curry-comb and handle them; 
give them time to learn your wishes. Kindness is 
not only a duty; it pays!—Golden Rule. 
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Ir does not injure a horse to labor, anymore 
than it does a man; and it is only by overexer- 
tion, exposure and ill-treatment that it is jaded at 
the time when it should be in its prime. When 
men learn to exercise humanity toward animals 
for the right of it, which should be a sufficient 
incentive, they will find a second compensation in 
the way of absolute money profit —Ezchange. 


> 


As a river boat was loading at La Crosse, a 
large gray mule refused to go on board. The 
mate sung out to a deck hand, “ Twist his tail 
and he’ll come.” Like Casabianea, that deck hand 
obeyed orders, and, like Casabianca, he nobly died. 

THERE is a gift that is almost a blow, and there 
is a kind word that is munificence; so much is 
there in the way of doing things.—Arthur Helps 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Feeding Swine with Frozen Swill, 

It is a custom with some men who keep large 
numbers of swine and feed them on city swill, to 
give it to them frozen, cutting it out of their carts 
with an axe or pick, throwing it upon the ground, 
and in that state the swine get their food, or get 
none at all. Complaint having been made against 
this method, the parties interested have claimed 
that this was the best way, and the only safe way, 
and that the hogs would die if fed upon warm 
swill. To satisfy ourselves upon the matter, we 
wrote to an expert, and the following is his 
answer :— 

“In reply to your note, I will state briefly my 
experience, for a period of six years, in breeding 
and raising swine, fed exclusively on city swill. 
The first year I attempted to thaw frozen swill by 
pouring hot water on the same, which was almost 
useless. The second year I put in a steam-boiler 
and a coil of pipes in a tank, at several hundred 
dollars’ expense, but in extreme cold weather, 
with pipes frozen, I was unable to properly heat 
the food. The third and fourth winters [ had per- 
forated iron pipes placed in the trucks of swill 
and venom oN to the boiler, and was thus able to 
heat the food, but the pipes were liable to become 
frozen up in extreme cold weather, and the escap- 
ing steam was also objectionable in the building. 
I have adopted another system this winter, whic 
is more effectual and less objectionable than any 
other that I have tried. In a room, inclosed com- 
paratively close, 1 have tables on which can be 
spread two or three cords of swill. I keep a fire 
in the room constantly, and by having it warm 
the swill will thaw, so as to be fed in its most 
natural condition, and I consider this the most 
economical and best method I have yet tried. I 
also keep fires in each of the six rooms where the 
swine are fed, and it is seldom cold enough in any 
of the rooms to freeze. 

“The pens are all cleaned out twice every day, 
and the swine also have bedding every night, and 
sleep on elevated floors in order to ‘keep dry.’ 
I have erected one building after the style of a 
hot-house, with glass in the roof (also a stove in 
this room) and I consider that with the light of 
the sun the swine in this building are more thrifty 
than any others. 

“From my experience I do not hesitate to say 
that no man can afford to feed frozen swill. 
After paying from $4 to 36 a cord for swill, farm- 
ers cannot afford to feed it frozen, when it can be 
thawed at such trifling expense, for there is more 
nourishment in one cord of thawed swill than in 
two of frozen. Besides, frozen swill merely sus- 
tains life, without any thrift to the swine or any- 
thing that eats it. 

“From an editorial in the ‘ American Agricult- 
urist, on ‘the so-called hog cholera, I make this 
quotation: ‘ The mest economical thing in stock 
keeping is humanity, and such measures as would 
preserve the health of the owners themselves 
would remove their stock from the danger of 
virulent diseases which now decimate them.’ 

“JT have on hand, usually, from six hundred to 
one thousand pigs and hogs, and the losses from 
disease are comparatively trifling. To those 
familiar with swine-breeding and raising, it is a 
wonder that the death-rate is so small with my 
stock. Is ‘humanity’ or good luck the cause? 

“Tf this brief statement will be of any advantage 
to the commendable work in which your society 

is engaged, my experience will not be in vain, 


and many dumb swine may get the benefit of - 


your endeavors to better their condition and add 
profit to the pockets of their owners. No animals 
are so profitable to raise as swine, and none are so 
neglected.” 
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A TRAIN of cars, loaded with poultry, was 
recently delayed in passing through the tunnel at 
Hoboken, and more than half the chickens were 
suffocated by coal gas. The dead chickens were 
shipped to New York. iu 


Enforced Obedience without Provoking Resistance. 


Col. Russell’s character as a horseman and a 
gentleman is so widely known, that we shall 
confine ourself to one feature of his management. 

As we went into one loose box after another, 
we found mares and foals, stallions of two years 
old, stallions of four years old, and one stallion of 
nine years old, the immortal Smuggler. 

All these horses were as full of life and animal 
spirits as skilful breeding and liberal feeding 
could make them; they were entirely free from 
halters or physical restraints of any kind, and yet 
the idea of using or even taking a whip in our 
interviews with them, never seemed to enter Col. 
Russell’s mind. 

The horses were evidently accustomed to receive 
company, and their courtly cordiality and utter 
freedom from oppressive familiarity or awkward 
shyness, were plainly the result and reward of 
kind and judicious treatment. Even Smuggler, 
the nine-year-old king of the trotting track and 
stud, received us graciously, and allowed us to 
study those wondertul combinations of limb, mus- 
cle, and bottom which have placed him head and 
shoulders above any horse of his age and oppor- 
tunities. 

We saw Smuggler at a disadvantage. Though 
only five o’clock, the heavy clouds made it little 
better than twilight in the box, and Smuggler was 
excusably impatient for the supper which our visit 
delayed. Still his behavior for a stallion of his 
age and condition was beyond all praise. He 
allowed Col. Russell to place him wherever he 
pleased, and to show his well-shaped foot, his big 
muscular arms, his capacious chest, and his re- 
markable ribbing up. But here his patience gave 
out; and, with an impatient wisk of the tail, he 
said, “There, I guess that’ll do,” and turned to 
look whether his supper was coming. 

“Smuggler!” “Smuggler!” said his owner 
reproachiully ; but—alas! for carnal frailty — 
Smuggler looked ashamed, but unrepentant. Now 
here was a call for an exhibition of authority, and 
Col. Russell responded to it promptly, but how 
quietly! Instantly, but without a hasty move- 
ment, he slipped a halter on Smuggler’s head, two 
snap hooks clicked, and, almost before the horse 
knew that he had disobeyed, he found himself 
standing where he was before, and that he had got 
to stand there till his master had done with him. 

There was a sermon in the episode, which we 
are trying to write out. 

Col. Russell enforced obedience without provoking 
resistance, and showed himself worthy to own 
Smuggler.—J. C. Dillon, in Ploughman. 
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A Vicious Horse Cured by Kindness. 


A horse in Framingham, formerly driven in a 
meat cart, was bought by his present owner at a 
very low price, because reputed vicious. He would 
bite, rear, kick, run away; was utterly uncontrol- 
lable. Soon after changing masters, the people 
who had called the purchase a foolish one were 
surprised at the difference in the horse’s conduct. 
He would go fast or slow as desired, stop instantly 
at “ Whoa,” follow his master, come at his call, and 
rub his head on his shoulder. What had made 
the change? Not force; the poor horse had been 
beaten, kicked and starved before, and grown 
more and more stubborn. No; he was well fed, 
well bedded, well watered; not overdriven or 
overloaded; never whipped, kicked or scolded. 
Kind words were given him, and now and then an 
apple or a lump of sugar. No gentler, safer, 
more faithful horse went on the road. But, 
Indian fashion, he forgot neither benefit nor 
injury. Occasionally, when in harness, he saw 
his former master. Then, invariably, all the fire 
of his nature was aroused. His eye rolled, he 
champed his bit, and showed an intense desire to 
get hold of his enemy. Only the voice and caress- 
4 hand of his kind new owner could quiet him. 
What a power is kindness—the power that even 
the Almighty loves best to use!—Letter read at 
American Institute Farmers’ Club. 


. Horses by Rail. 

When the horses are to be transported by rail, 
it is the part of economy, as it would be the part 
of humanity, in every case to take all possible 
precaution against injury from all the ordinary 


jars and bumps of a train of cars. The following 
practical directions for preparing stalls for the 
reception of horses on board cars are quite to the 
point. 

“Three horses in one end can be made more 
secure than two, and the way I arrange them ig 
this: In both ends, place the horses’ heads to the 
centre of the car. In front of them, and reaching’ 
from one ledge to the other, the transverse way of 
the car, spike a strong scanting. Put stiff uprights 
from floor to ceiling, in front and behind the 
horses. To these uprights, and about the centre 
of the horse’s body, fasten a 2X4 scantling on each 
side. Wrap these with any cloth which is strong 
enough to hold the stuffing of chaff or cut straw, 
and bind the uprights from the horizontal pieces 
to the floor, so that the horses’ legs will not 
be injured. Behind them fasten ordinary two- 
bushel sacks, filled with straw, and likewise wrap 
the scantling in front. This will save them from 
being bruised from the sudden stopping and start- 
ing of the train. Put good pads on their heads, 
To guard against fire, litter with sand in lieu of 
sawdust or straw; the sand also gives them a 
better foothold. It should be dampened, and 
unless you meet with some accident, your horses 
will ride safely and with comfort. By placin 
their heads to the centre, they are easily ted oa 
watered, and there is no danger of striking their 
heads, as when they are tied the other way. 

“To carry water, take an ordinary iron-hooped 
barrel, strong and well made throughout. Knock 
off the top hoops, start in the head, replace the 
hoops, put it in the car, and fill with water. 

“Of course, the head of the barrel floats on the 
water, and as the water is taken out it lowers 
with it. When the water is needed press the head 
down with the bottom of the bucket and it is 
readily filled. 

“The head lying on the water, there is very little 
swashing, but with a stationary cover, the motion 
of the car is sure to dash more or less of it out.” 
—Cor.“ Turf, Field and Farm.” 

Scentless Roses. 

Arnulph was the son of a physician. He was 
preparing himself for the calling of his father. 
One day he came to his father and said, “ Father, 
let me go into the cloister and serve God.” But 
his father said, “Thou dost well to wish to serve 
God. As a physician, thou mayest serve him, and 
serve thy fellow-men also.” “To serve God is 
better than men,” answered Arnulph. “ Pray this 
night for God’s guidance, O son! To-morrow I 
will do as thou wilt.” So Arnulph went and 
prayed God to receive him as his servant. 
his eyes were opened, and lo! an angel, whose 
hands were full of roses. “ Behold,” said the 
angel, “the offerings of those who serve God.” 
“ And can I offer him anything?” asked Arnulph. 
“Lo! here in my left hand is thy offering also,” 
said the angel. Arnulph asked again, “ Why are 
the roses in thy left hand scentless? Those in 
thy right hand are full of fragrance.” But the 
angel answered, “In my left hand are their offer- 
ings who serve their heavenly Father, but care 
not to serve his children. In my right hand are 
their offerings who serve God, and serve man 
also.” —Dayspring. 


As frosts unlock the hard shells of seeds, and 
help the germ to get free, so trouble develops m 
men the germs of force, patience and ingenuity, 
and in noble natures “ works the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness.” A gentle schoolmaster it is to 
those who are “exercised thereby.” Tears, like 
raindrops, have a thousand times fallen to 
ground, and came up in flowers. 
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